FRIENDS INTE 


H Religious and Family Journal 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Send post cards 


home from Yearly Meeting to 
those not able to attend. We 
have many views of Philadel- 
phia and Fairmount Park (in 
colors), and an enlarged series 
of various Friends’ Meeting 
Houses. Others, too. 


Stop in the “shop” anyway, 
whether post-cards are want- 
ed or not. We have any 
number of things —books, 
pictures, etc.—interesting to 
Friends. No obligation to 
buy, of course. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


WATCH REPAIRING: | 
A WATCH ‘sacelicets me 


be carefully cleaned and oiled at least 
every two years. If it is allowed to 
run for a much longer time without oil 
there is excessive wear on all bearing 
surfaces, which w!ll destroy accurate 
time-keeping. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
Establisned 1810 20 SO.~10th St. 


On North Second Street. Phila. 


Philadelphia Yearly” Meeting 

The following committee will be glad to help any 
Friends needing aid in securing homes for the 
week of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Friends in 
the city having accommodation to offer ta visit- 
ing Friends should notify the committee: Clark- 
son Fogg, 1114 Mt. Vernon Street; John Comly, 
1529 Centennial Ave.; Matilda K. Lobby 1702 North 
Eighteenth Street; Rebecca Comly,«1529 Centen- 
nigel Avenue; Elizabeth Middleton, 856 North 
Eighth Street; Benjamin Walton, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets. 


New York Yearly Meeting 


Friends desiring lodging accommodations during 
the time of the approaching Yearly Meeting in 
New York, 5th Mo. 25th to 30th, are requested to 
make application to 


ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 
42 Fisher Avenue WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


“THE OLD RED. SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fiiz- 
abeth Lloyd. A book that boys and girls enjoy. 


Reduced to 50 cents, inci postage. For sale 
by Friends’ Book Associatio: 
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WANTED. 


Wart THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 
Friends’ Intelligencer of Fourth month 27th, 


i. WORKING HOUSEKEEPER WANTED BY 
a lady for a family of one. Small house. 
Comfortable home. Moderate wages. Address: 
Box 7, Darby, Pa. 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHER WANTS POSI- 
tion for summer months as governess or 
companion; willing to travel. Address, No. 67, 
Intelligencer Office. 
50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS, 
Printed, but look like Engraved. Wedding 
invitations, $2.50 per 100. Henkel Card Co, 33S. 
16th Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—IN A COUNTRY TOWN, IN 

family of two, a working housekeeper 

and companion to an elderly lady. A pleasant 

home. Write stating wages expected. Address: 
No. 66, this office. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE OR EXAMINE 

original records relating to Elizabeth ‘ Had- 
don) Estaugh—Colonial foundress of Haddonfield, 
N. J. . Unpublished Mss., letters, diaries, heir- 
looms, legends, etc., throwing light on her life, 
history and ancestry, also on that of John Had- 
don, of Southwark, London, his grandson, Eben- 
ezer Hopkins, and ‘John Estaugh, of Surrey, are 
needed in the preparation of her biography. Sam- 
uel N. Rhoads, 36 Estaugh Avenue, Haddonfield, 
N. J. 


WANTED—BY A ‘COLLEGE STUDENT— A 
position as governess or companion during 
the summer vacation. Address: No. 69, this Office. 


purits DESIRED-ENGLISH, LANGUAGES, 
elementary branches ; correspondence les- 
sons a specialty. Anna Wildman, 
Street, Philadelphia. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER IN A LEADING 
School in Washington. D.C., wishes tutoring 
in family for Summer, or would travel as chaper- 
one after June 1. Best references. Address: 
No. 70, this office. 
ANTED— BY A SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
student, employment during the summer 
vacation. Experienced at housework and plain 
cooking. Competent todo camp work. Can swim 
and row. Willing to do other work. Address: 
J.C.R., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
WANTED—MATRON FOR FRIENDS’ HOME, 
Norristown, Pa. Apply to Charles Saunders, 
Bethayres; Mary E. Thompson, Ogontz; Mary R. 
Livezey, Norristown, Pa. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


The many friends of Robert Benson, Superin- 
tendent at Buck Hill Falls, will regret to learn that 
he has resigned his position and will sever his con- 


| nection with the Company on Fifth Month 30th, 


1907. He has managed the affairs of the Company 
in Barrett Township from the very beginning, and 
his ability and never-failing courtesy have contri- 
buted largely to the success the Company has at- 
tained. To his tact and knowledge of men is 
largely due the generous interest of the native in- 
habitants of Barrett Township and Monroe County. 
In a great degree the Buck Hill Falls movement 
has received their interest and best wishes. Dur- 
ing his incumbency a sum approximating $300,000 
has been spent by the Company and individual 
cottagers in founding and developing the settle- 
ment. He leaves the service of the Company with 
its best wishes for his future welfare and success. 


Charles N. Thompson, for some years superin- 
tendent at the George School, will be in local 
charge of the Company’s affairs on Sixth Month 
Ist. We ask for him the support accorded his 
predecessor. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 


A furnished house, 10 rooms and bath, on an 
open, shady street in Frankford. Terms moderate. 
Address, 


W. W. DEWEES, 4657 Penn St., Frankford 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of Stockholders of Friends’ Book Association of 
Philadelphia, will be held in Room 4, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, on Second-day, 5th month 13th, 
1907, at 7.30 p. m., when an election will be held 
for Directors, to serve for the ensuing year. 


William S. Ingram, Secretary 


SOLEBURY CENTENNIAL BOOKLET 


A few sample copies of the booklet containing 
the Proceedings of the ““Solebury Meeting House 
Centennial,”’ held in 10th month last, are for sale 
at the Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race Streets, 
at 15 cents each (cost price). 


ELIZABETH BINDER 
MILLINER 


Bonnets, Turbans and 
Small Effects 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Bell Phone, Poplar 4985 A. 








STEAMSHIP TICKETS AND FOREIGN TOURS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS 


You can be assured of careful and courteous attention to your steamship 


wants if you will allow us to secure accommodations for you. 


be glad to furnish vm | information desired regarding hotels, 


tickets, routes, etc. 


oughly to supply every demand. 
nes represented. 


Coast-wise 


A Bartlett Select Tour furnishes the opportunity of “ 
from eare*’ to those who prefer party, to independent travel. 


We shall 

railroad 
wenty-Six Years experience has fitted us thor- 
All Trans-4.tlantic, Trans-Pacific and 


Travel free 
The per- 


fection of arrangements for quiet and unostentatious visits to the prin- 
cipal attractions of Europe, and relief from all worries and annoyances. 


Send for.our free brochure—*“* 
tions to all foreign travelers. 


EDW. C. DIXON, 
President, 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. 


Information ’’ containing valuable sugges- 


532 Walnut St., Phila. 
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To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT 18 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFICERS. Directors. 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Rowland Comley 


President J. Gibson Mcllvain 
resident. 


David L. Lukens 
F Richard S. Dewees 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 
E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
lst Vice-Prest. 


fe Cal 0 
Richard S. Dewees w all for Dep sits 


2d Vice-Prest. 
Walter H. Lippincott, 

3rd Vice-Prest. Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, of Hannis, Williams & 


Bunting, Solicitor. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 


Superintendent 
JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
~ register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 

Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. — 


4 . ~ 6 : 
ee ee Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
J. EUGENE BAKER, Princim | 


Circulars on application 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- | 
ing students either for business or for College. | 
For catalogue, apply to | 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School | 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 

Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G’town 8947—A. | 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 


Course. Music. Visit this school and note the GRADUATION WATCHES 


good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. | 
E A 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. | _ 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 











pleasing array of 
dainty 14-kt. gold 
watches that will de- 
light the young lady 
graduate. Prices range 
from $15.00 to $35.00. 
Every one a dependable 
timekeeper. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


The new Cat:logue, out the last of this month, 
will note an important change in the course of 
study required for graduation. This change will 
be partly in effect next year, and entirely so 
within two years. Its main feature is the addition 
of one year to the course. Send for Catalogue. 


Ferris & Teach: Brinters 


ee, NEW PRESS has been kept constantly busy 

on embossed work since its installation. We have 
some specimens of its work that may be of interest to 
you. An embossed cover for a CATALOGUE is the thing. 





RIGGS & BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, etc. 

















27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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GOOD WORDS XV. 

Many grown people are so unaccustomed to 
throwing themselves into complete sympathy with 
the interests of the plant and animal world that 
they find themselves awkward and confused in tell- 
ing nature stories. This can be overcome only by 
forgetting self in a closer study of the beautiful 
world about us. 


In the forth-coming Manual 
for Primary Teachers. 


Cora H. CARVER. 


THE INNER BAR. 


We seek the counsel of our friends too much, 

And fear too much the censure of the world. 

His conscience is a man’s best counsellor; 

It is God’s judgment-bar; it is the light 

That burns between the wings of seraphim, 

And which it is our wisdom to obey. 

This light indwells us all; 

The most august tribunal that we know. 

There is within us all a holy place 

Where doth preside that high Authority 

Which none may disregard, ’gainst Whom 

None can bring any charge, Whose law is love, 

And Whom it is our highest joy to serve 

Blessed the man! thrice blessed he 

Who sees the Sign of God’s approval bright! 

He wants not any glory in this world. 

But he who in the darkness trembles there 

No comfort finds tho’ all the world approve. 
—A. Landon, in The British Friend. 


A MAN’S VIEW OF WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
Independent thinking inside the Society of 

Friends has always been a theoretical privilege, 

however uncomfortable it may have been for some 


independent thinkers in practice. Therefore the 
article in a recent issue of the Intelligencer, on 
‘‘Woman and Politics,’’ by Caroline S. Stephen, 
is of more than ordinary interest, notwithstanding 
it runs counter to the position taken by the 
majority of women Friends on this side the sea. 

While the writer looks at the question treated 
from the British view-point, it is probable that she 
intended her statements and conclusions for 
general application, wherever political action is 
now a purely masculine privilege, and wherever 
there is any substantial demand that the political 
duties of citizens shall be shared by the sexes, 
intsead of being monopolized by one sex. 

It would appear that the first demand made in 
the article in question, that women shall be ‘‘con- 
sulted before any such unaccustomed share in the 


| Number 19. 


work of the country is assigned to them,’’ may be 
passed by as no valid objection to woman suffrage 
at all. The assumption that most women may not 
want to vote is no reason at all why no woman 
should vote. There is practically no disposition 
anywhere to pull women to the polls by the hair 
of the head, and if full suffrage should be ac- 
corded the sex, it is quite likely that they will be 
permitted to reinforce the ranks of the men-citizen 
shirks at will. In the state of Pennsylvania last 
fall, only a trifle more than half the male citizens 
over twenty-one years of age went to the ballot- 
box, to be counted as active factors in the govern- 
ment. According to the British Friend, barely 
more than half of the electors voted at the late 
municipal election in London. To say that no 
woman should vote, until all women knock for 
admission at the door of the political temple is no 
better argument than to say that all men should 
be disfranchised, until all men will vote when they 
get a chance. 

Passing to the second phase of the discussion, it 
seems almost certain that if the ‘‘habits of 
reserve, and those surrounding shelters of con- 
vention and tradition for the continuance of 
which we plead,’’ is the basic ground against 
woman suffrage the plea has come too late. The 
successful efforts of the past seventy-five years to 
enlarge the opportunities of women have all been 
made in the face of this same ‘‘convention and 
tradition.’’ Had these been permitted to have 
their way from the beginning every advance of 
the sex from slavery and personal ignorance, up 
to the higher education which equips them to 
write review articles, on to their admission to the 
trades, the professions and the ranks of commercial 
activity, would have been denied them. It is part 
of the irony of fate, as well as the ingratitude of 
the sex, that the very qualification which some 
women have, to adversely and publicly discuss 
woman suffrage, and the conventional permission 
to doso, have largely been won for the sex, 
because of the agitation of the suffragists. 

Whether we like it or not, the growing consider- 
ation and demand for equal suffrage is the out- 
growth of the wider education and enlarged 
opportunities granted to women, and which are 
in accord with the manifest and moving spirit of 
the age. To educate women equally with men, to 
open the door of opportunity for them, and then 
stop them on the threshold, is to make an attempt 








that is almost sure to fail. Women have written 
biographies of our most adored political prophets; 
they have prepared and _ published historical 
reviews of our most orthodox economic legislation ; 
they have laid bare the secrets and supposed sins 
of financial concerns and commercial corporations; 


south of Mason and Dixon’s line they are writing | 


pubile school histories, and adroitly helping to 
educate the rising generation away from the find- 
ings of the civil war. To suppose that all this 
equipment towards political fitness can go on, 
without women seeking the tangible expression of 
their political thinking, as men express an often 
less qualified concern, is to expect the impossible. 
Those who are glad to have the door of opportunity 
opened so that they can go part way up the 
path of progress, must not complain if others with 
bag and baggage, press on to the goal of equal 
privilege and opportunity. 

It would seem that in the following sentence the 
writer was singularly unhappy if not unfortunate 
in her implied claim: ‘‘For the equalization of 
conditions or of tasks, in disregard of unequal 
abilities, is manifestly injustice.’’ If this is 
meant to apply to the suffrage, it is as vital a 
criticism against universal male suffrage, as 
against partial or general woman suffrage. All 
men are not equally qualified for the performance 
of any task to which either industrial or political 
opportunity invites them. The suffrage is simply 
the citizen’s chance to express himself in govern- 
ment, or more correctly, to represent himself. 
The very variety of opinion which makes repre- 
sentative government just and desirable depends 
upon the variety of capability and desire. Equality 
of attainment or desire is no prime requisite to 
the right to express choice at the fountain head of 
government. Making nice distinctions as to 
qualifications of citizenship, is to hark back to 
despotism, and the rule of the few.: Representative 
government is a civic joint partnership, in which 
no member can afford to egotistically boast his 
real or imaginary personal superiority; for this 
partnership was perfected in order that the mem- 
bers might do together, what even the most 
capable of them could not do separately. 

The accident of sex is supposed to present 
certain barriers to the performance of the civic 
duty which goes with the exercise of the suffrage. 
But does it as a matter of fact? The supposed 
division of duties along the line of sex may be a 
purely arbitrary classification, resting upon 
nothing stronger than-custom and prejudice. It 
has to be admitted that practically all of the sup- 
posably masculine callings have been undertaken 
and performed by women to their credit, and in 
sufficient numbers to more than prove an excep- 
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tion to a general rule. About the only occupation 
to which this statement does not apply is war, the 
so-called art of killing men, and it is an honor to 
women that they have made no attempt to take 
any part in the masculine game of slaughter. 

When it comes to the question of ‘‘unsexing’’ 
women; of imperiling the duties of motherhood 
imposed by the natural laws of maternity, much 
weighty guess work has been employed, and little 
has been said to prove the case, or show that the 
duties of citizenship would necessarily interfere 
at this point any more than other duties now 
discharged, and in fact always discharged by 
women. On our side of the sea, the ranks of the 
unnatural mothers of the ‘‘lap-dog’’ variety, have 
not been materially enforced by the advocates of 
suffrage. Those who shirk these holy duties, re- 
signing the care and keeping of their children to 
hired servants of various sorts, are largely mem- 
bers of that society pretendedly at the top, whose 
mainstay is conventionality, and the breath of 
whose nostrils is tradition. These women scout 
suffrage as unfeminine, and shrink from any duty 
political or otherwise, which would impose upon 
them the terrible requirements of physical ex- 
ertion, mental labor or moral concern. 

It is not likely that any considerable shift in our 
political conditions, or any wide and violent en- 
largement of the suffrage, to include half the race 
heretofore disfranchised, and isolated under the 
tent of conventional protection, would not be fol- 
lowed by losses along certain lines. Every change 
from a despotic to a republican form of govern- 
ment; from a condition of paternalism to one of a 
universal share in civic responsibilities; from a 
condition of patriarchal slavery to freedom, have 
all carried with them the abandonment of certain 
venerable and supposably desirable social and 
political conditions. But these changes have also 
been followed by enlarged opportunities and privi- 
leges, which have helped advance the progress of 
society and the development of the race. 

In any change a balance must be struck, and the 
advance unhesitatingly made if, all things con- 
sidered, the general good and the universal gain is 
likely to be obtained. Like every other new step, 
the approach to equal suffrage must not be deter- 
mined by simply consulting custom, conventional- 
ity and tradition, nor even by the mere superficial 
desire of a class or a sex, one way or the other, 
but in the larger atmosphere of the greatest good 
to the largest human interests. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 


Peace will prevail when it is seen that to main- 
tain it requires virility of a higher order than war 
demands. 

—Christian Register. 
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PEACE ECHOES 

Our neighbor, Marcellus Darling, pastor of the 
Glencoe Congregational Church, preached a ser- 
mon yesterday upon the Peace Conference recently 
held in New York. Not feeling able to take the 
journey to Chicago to attend our own meeting, I 
went around the corner to his little church to hear 
what he might say upon the subject. 

He attended the Peace Conference at Mohonk 
last year by invitation from the Smileys. Since 
that time he has thought and spoken much upon the 
subject of the world’s peace, and now announces, 
that henceforth during the remainder of his life, his 
efforts will be devoted to the promotion of peace 
among nations as well as individuals. He feels 
that the charge made by W. T. Stead against the 
Churches is largely true; that they have not been 
the force for peace which they should have been. 
The ministers in too many cases have been affected 
by the clamor of the newspapers, which are always 
for sensations, and for the money consequent upon 
big sales. These stir up the passions of the people 
and stampede them into a fright, whether the 
cause is real or imaginary. During the recent 
war in Cuba, editors and congressmen became 
excited and clamored for war, who if they had 
had to have done the fighting would have taken 
avery different course. Dr. Darling said that 
during the Civil War, Edwin M. Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War, styled such men ‘“‘belligerent non- 
combatants.’’ Certainly a very fitting name for 
them. 

I think our President McKinley himself was 
stampeded into the war with Cuba by such bellig- 
erents. I believe that he and the Queen of Spain, 
who was making all reasonable concessions, would 
have settled the whole question peaceably if it had 
not been for the blowing up of the Maine. After 
that there was the great outcry for vengeance; 
‘‘Remember the Maine’’ in flaming headlines was 
the daily cry. Why? because it was supposed it 
was the work of the enemy. The good Queen 
who was opposed to the military cruelty in Cuba 
and who desired peace had nothing to do with it 
and deplored it. Until this day it has not been 
proven how the explosion occurred. Then ‘‘war 
to the hilt’? was the ery and Cuba and the Philip- 
pines became our dependencies, and all the trouble 
and perplexities, consequent. That this question 
could have been better settled by the United 
States and Great Britian, and possibly other gov- 
ernments, sending a vigorous protest to the gov- 
ernment of Spain against the cruel methods of 
General Weyler, I fully believe. I also think that 
the Civil War might have been averted, if the 
moral consciousness of slave holders and those in 
the North who profited by slave labor could have 








been aroused to see the wrongfulness of human 
slavery. 

If the Church had been true to its duties, and 
the statesmen wise and clean handed, a way might 
have been found either by persuasion or by pay- 
ment to alter the status of the negro to a freeman, 
without inflaming the passions of the owners, by 
appealing to their reason and sense of sight. If 
this had been done in the earlier history of .the 
slave trade, before it became so profitable and 
gained such headway, it might have saved the 
thousands of valuable lives, and the vast amount 
of money, to say nothing of the sorrows and strug- 
gles and the bitterness, which is not yet alto- 
gether ended. 

The efforts of Friends like John Woolman, Eliza- 
beth Newport, and many others to visit their 
brethren in the South, those holding slaves espe- 
cially, their kind and loving endeavors to convince 
them of the wrongfulness of human bondage were 
very often successful, showing that many a man 
would yield to reason who would not yield to con- 
demnation. But that course was not pursued by 
many. Perhaps the time was passed for that way. 
Then began the day of violent indignation and de- 
nunciation in the North. This spirit naturally 
begot the like spirit in the South, and emancipa- 
tion became impossible. I am not judging those 
people, Iam not surprised that they felt the wrong 
could no longer be endured, and they nobly bore 
martyrdom, imprisonment and contumely. I am 
only sorrowing that the better way could not have 
been wisely foreseen and followed. I remember as 
a child hearing the question discussed, whether 
Friends could rightly participate in some of the 
methods proposed by the violent anti-slavery peo- 
ple; some Friends who deplored war even more 
than slavery were reluctant to join the abolition 
movement just preceding the war. This caused 
division and hard feeling in the Society, which I 
think the younger generation have not understood. 

All should know how faithfully Friends labored 
to free themselves from participation in the prac- 
tice of slave-holding. Though I honor those who 
were fearless and willing to take part in the early 
anti-slavery or abolition work, I still think this 
word of explanation is due to those Friends who 
sincerely refrained from taking part in the move- 
ment outside the Society. I knew dedicated Friends 
who could not ‘‘see their way clear’’ to join in the 
movement, not because they were cowards or false 
to the principles of freedom, but because it did 
not seem to be the right way for them. There 


was too much strong feeling with both sides and 
it caused a feeling of division and separation 
which they afterward deplored, and harmony was 
in time restored. 
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It seems to me that many of our human troubles 
are caused by our getting a little out of balance. 
I have never believed in ‘‘righteous indignation.’’ 
One is in no condition to judge righteous judg- 
ment when feeling is too strongly on one side. A 
good judge needs to hear all the arguments and the 
evidence on both sides. Strong feeling is no argu- 
ment. A man who cannot,‘‘rule his spirit,’’ is not 
fit to sit in judgment. Equity demands that he 
should take time and calmly weigh all the testi- 
mony and find out if possible the intention. The 
charge against the Churches does not hold true as 
regards the Society of Friends. I wish some of 
our young Friends in our schools or associations 
would make a careful study of the history of arbi- 
tration work in our Society. I think they would 
find much material in the records of our different 
Yearly Meetings, beginning in the early sixties. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting and Indiana, as well as 
some others of both branches, sent delegates to 
Washington several times to visit Presidents Lin- 
coln and Grant in behalf of peaceful arbitration. 
It would be interesting and I think profitable, if 
we could have this resume in form of a paper or 
pamphlet for the information and encouragement 
of our younger members. 

May those who are putting on the harness now 
be as faithful and earnest as those who have blazed 
the way, ‘‘in peril oft,’’ and all for ‘‘Truth’s 
sake,’’ which is humanity’s sake and Christ’s sake, 
is the sincere desire of their friend. a Me A 
Chicago, Il. 


JAMES LOGAN. 


[This sketch and the accompanying portrait are from 
the booklet of the Logan Trust Company]. 


James Logan was born in Lurgan, County of 
Armagh, Ireland, 20th of Tenth month, 1674. His 
father Patrick Logan, grandson of Sir Robert 
Logan of Restalrig, Scotland, was an alumnus of 
Edinburgh University, educated for the Church, 
but became early connected with the followers of 
George Fox. 

He was educated a Friend. His talents were 
early developed, attaining a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew before he was thirteen years 
of age, and showing very early much ability as a 
scientific corrrespondent. He engaged in a mer- 
cantile career, and was achieving success in 1699 
(then in his 25th year), when William Penn 
solicited him to accompany him to Pennsylvania, 
as his secretary, etc., which was accepted and 
they sailed to America in the ship ‘‘Canterbury,’’ 
being nearly three months at sea, and not arriv- 
ing at Philadelphia until the Twelfth month fol- 
lowing. 
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James Logan in time assumed charge of all 
Penn’s business. From the time of Penn’s return 
to England in 1701, to Logan’s death he was the 
power behind the proprietary throne, wielding at 
times almost absolute authority with signal ability. 

He became a member of the Council in 1704. In 
1714 he married Sarah Reed, daughter of Charles 
and Amy (Child) Reed, in the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Philadelphia. After Penn’s death in 1718, 
he acted as Trustee for all his possessions in 
America, and became Mayor of the City in 1723. 
He was appointed one of the Justices, and in 1731 
became Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 


JAMES LOGAN. 


Upon the death of Governor Gordon in 1736, he 
was chosen President of Council, and acted as 
Governor for two years. 

In his advancing years he withdrew from govern- 
ment Trusts and public business, and retired to his 
country residence at Stenton, which was erected 
in 1718, on Logan Hill, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
where he spent the latter years of his life. 
All strangers of distinction who visited Philadel- 
phia, received a welcome at Logan’s home. 

The Indians whose affairs were consigned to his 
care by William Penn, paid an affecting tribute to 
his worth, at a treaty held in Philadelphia in 1742. 
He sometimes had as many as 300 or 400 as his 
guests at Stenton. The Indian Chief Wingohock- 
ing, as an evidence of his regard for James Logan, 
asked him to change names with him. Logan 
replied that the Indian might have his name, but 
instead of accepting the Indian’s he would give it 
to the creek which ran through the estate, so that 
it beeame Wingohocking Creek. 

James Logan gathered around him at Stenton, 
a library consisting of the best works in various 
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languages, arts and sciences and at his death be- 
queathed the 3000 volumes to the city of his adop- 
tion, the crowning act of a life of benevolence and 
public spirit; a splendid and durable monument 
of his munificence, and of his attachment to 
Pennsylvania. It is known as the ‘‘Loganian 
Library”’ and is included in the present Philadel- 
phia Library. He finished his useful and active 
life at Stenton, on Tenth month 31st, 1751, in the 
77th year of his age, and was interred in Friends’ 
Grave Yard at Fourth and Arch Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 


READING. 


I know what reading is; for I could read once, and did. I 
read hard, or not at all; never skimming, never turning 
aside to merely inviting books; and Plato, Aristotle, Butler, 
Thucydides, Sterne, Jonathan Edwards, have passed like the 
iron atoms of the blood into my mental constitution. 

F. W. ROBERTSON. 


The writer of this sentence was one of the ablest 
and most useful preachers in his day, though he 
died in early manhood. He attributed his success 
largely to giving attention, as he did, to the best 
books, instead of reading for mere pastime. He 
tells us in one of his lectures what he thinks of the 
opposite and too common habit: 

‘**Multifarious reading weakens the mind more 
than doing nothing; for it becomes a necessity 
at last, like smoking, and is an excuse for the 
mind to lie dormant whilst thought is poured in, 
and runs through, a clear stream, over unpro- 
ductive gravel, on which not even mosses grow. 
It is the idlest of all idleness, and leaves more of 
impotency than any other.”’ 

There is an old adage that no book is worth 
reading once that is not worth reading twice. I 
do not quite believe that. But I am sure that it 
would be better for our young people to read and 
re-read the standard literature of the world, than 
to be ever skimming over the newest sensational 
literature. For a man to say that he has not read 
and does not mean to read many of the books 
which they say that everybody is reading shows 
him to be both sensible and brave. Reading is 
like eating. If we would be well and strong, we 
must select the most nutritious food and take time 
both to masticate and digest it. 

Senex Smith, in Journal and Messenger. 


Whatever our personal religion within us may 
be, so far as it comes to us outwardly it comes to 
us as a heritage of Oriental origin, in language 
which is ours as children of the Aryan race; and 
we cannot help the circumstance that survivals in 
language tend to perpetuate, if not to nurture, the 
Idols of the Tribe.—Silvanus P. Thompson. 
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NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE. 


On Seventh-day, Fourth month 20th, 1907, a con- 
ference under the care of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee of the Brooklyn Young Friends’ Association 
and the Quakerism Class of Twentieth Street 
Friends, was held at the Twentieth Street Meeting 
House, New York City. These represent the two 
branches of Friends in New York City. 

The general subject of the Conference was ‘‘The 
Quaker Message, its Preparation and Delivery.’’ 
There were two sessions, one in the afternoon 
and the other in the evening, with a very pleasant 
social supper between, giving an opportunity for 
nearer. acquaintance,. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood opened the meeting 
with a few words of welcome, hoping that as this 
meeting brought members of the two branches of 
Friends physically nearer it would bring them 
spiritually nearer, and increase their regard for 
each other. 

Anna M. Moore, of Westtown School, had the 
first paper, her subject being ‘‘The Quaker Mes- 
sage.’’ She saw in a meeting like this a great op- 
portunity for Friends to join forces. She quoted 
Fox and Barclay as setting forth the power of 
the Spirit to change men’s lives. The modern 
message is the same; it is that the Spirit of God 
reveals himself to man through Jesus Christ. Our 
belief in immediate revelation is more special and 
more practical than can be found among any other 
people. We have a message for the present time 
in our form of ministry and worship. It is de- 
plorable that so large a proportion of Friends fall 
short of our highest ideal. Friends in America 
face towards two extremes,—Ultra-Conservatism 
and Ultra-Radicalism. The weakness of the con- 
servative is that he is satisfied with the past, 
and is in danger of losing spirituality by being 
satisfied with the forms of the past. The radical, 
by weak imitation of other denominations is in 
danger of losing sight of spirituality. The ex- 
tremes must be modified before we can unite in 
practical work. The three crying needs of our 
Quakerism of today are strong leaders, conse- 
crated intellect and spirituality. The masses are 
hungry for the gospel. They need a vital faith in 
a personal Christ. We should keep in touch with 
the thought of the most thoughtful men and 
women of our day. 

George A. Walton spoke next on ‘‘Preparation 
to Deliver the Message.’’ In the preparation of 
the individual there is practically no difference 
between intellectual preparation and _ spiritual 
preparation. There can be no spiritual prepara- 
tion without intellectual preparation. The germ 
of the Quaker message is experience of God with 
us,—God in our own experience. Man and wife 
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share their experiences,—we want to share our 
experiences with God. We should not strive for 
extraordinary experiences, no hot-house experi- 
ences, no forcing. We want conscious experiences, 
not something vague and shifty. There ought to 
be experience in our lives to which we may look 
back and realize that God was there, even 
though at the time we may not have been con- 
scious of it. In the lives of other men, in their 
work in the field, in politics, in the factory, and 
in business, we may see the hand of God working; 
if we are unable to see it, it may be there never- 
theless. Our intellectual preparation should be 
such as will enable us to share the experiences of 
others, whether we meet them in actual life or in 
the records of history, in literature, fiction and 
the drama. The Bible should be used in our school 
curriculums because it shows the ways of God 
with men. We can see there the conceptions of 
God among a people who were almost pagan. The 
whole Bible is a first-class collection of stories and 
histories showing the way in which God led men. 
Not only in the First-day school, but in the day 
school should the Bible teaching be done. Friends 
should avail themselves of the opportunity to use 
the higher criticism. Many people who would be 
unwilling to listen to the usual Bible teaching will 
be willing to learn through the higher criticism. 
We should also read and study fiction and the 
drama, which enable us to see human experiences 
through the eyes of others. We should all of us 
prepare ourselves, and all of us be ready and will- 
ing to be bearers of the message. 

A woman Friend said that we need the listening 
ear and the-dedicated heart. We may adorn the 
doctrine by living it. We should live in the spirit 
of willingness and readiness to respond when the 
call comes. One of the most beautiful things in 
Quakerism is the broad freedom everyone has to 
deliver the message. 

William M. Jackson said that we need to feel 
God in all our experiences, not merely in the phe- 
nomenal. Human sympathy and human love we 
should attribute to their great source in the Divine 
presence. 

Among others who spoke were Herman Newman, 
of The American Friend, Bertha Uffert, Elizabeth 
Stover, Hannah Cadbury, and Jonathan Steer. 

The evening was introduced by a few words by 
Alfred Busselle, in which he said that it wasa 
matter of congratulation that members of the two 
branches of Friends could thus meet in Friendly 
fellowship. The first such meeting was at the old 
meeting house in Flushing some years ago in the 
joint celebration of its bi-centennial. He hoped 
that these meetings would become more and more 
frequent. 
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The subject of the evening was ‘‘ Practical Meth- 
ods of Delivering the Message.’’ Barclay Spicer, 
of the Intelligencer, speaking first, referred to the 
repeated cycle in religious movements, first, the 
speaking to sinners, then the drifting toward for- 
malities, to churchliness, and then the new revival. 
He made plain that the most effective way of 
delivering the message was by education of child- 
ren. Religious revivals of the past have arisen 
and flourished, but in a very few years they have 
faded out, because the preaching was directed to 
adults alone. Our concern should be to fit our 
message to the child, and teach it tohim. Child- 
hood is deemed the best time of preparation for 
intellectual or industrial life—why not also for 
spiritual life? 

The second point of his talk had to do with 
fellowship, with getting better acquainted. An 
expression of what Friends stand for will be 
more convincing if the speaker knows the 
other members of the Society. In our situation 
where so much of our presentation of our message 
is by the simpler means of right living,—here 
especially is it necessary that the closest acquaint- 
ance and best of good fellowship should be fostered 
among all our members. 

Herman Newman of The American Friend, 
changed his title to ‘‘Making the Message Practi- 
cal.’’ Many of the practical reform movements 
initiated by Friends have been made effectual by 
others. Quakerism spreads sometimes not be- 
cause of, but in spite of Friends. Candor is needed. 
Dogmatic conclusions on either side make danger- 
ous people. We are exhorted in many meetings to 
put aside intellect and reason, and follow the Inner 
Light. And the Inner Light is too often ex- 
pounded as something extraordinary and unusual. 
The result is that many who should be working 
are sitting in their seats, silent, because they are 
waiting for that peculiar kind of light. Friends’ 
contention that God is ready and willing to help 
us is true, but we should reconstruct our under- 
standing of this. Now for the application: Act 
as if your message were true. Don’t profess to 
believe in the nearness of God and then get down 
on your knees and pray as if he were far off. Act 
as if God were in this world as a real ruler. This 
was the secret of George Fox’s success. He be- 
lieved that there was something of God in each 
man, and he acted as if his belief were true. We 
should get away from the dualism which separates 
the natural and the spiritual. We fail to view the 
apple tree as an expression of the Father’s love. 
People often say that the spiritual is first. That 


_is not true; the goal is the spiritual, but the nat- 


ural comes first: 


First the natural, then the 
spiritual. 


What I find fault with is the chopping 
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the world into two parts, the natural and the 
spiritual. Literature and the drama are relegated 
to the bad, but the time will come when they will 
be caught up and put in their high and useful 
place in the universe. 

Among those who spoke in the general discus- 
sion of the subject were Philip Bellows; J. Lindley 
Spicer, Superintendent of Evangelistic Work; New 
York Yearly Meeting; Edward B. Rawson; Chas. 
L. McCord. H.M.H. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


The Macmillan Company has just published, in 
a low-priced, paper covered edition, a lecture 
entitled ‘‘Jesus in Modern Criticism,’’ by Dr. Paul 
W. Schmiedel, Professor of Theology in Zurich. 
Dr. Schmiedel is one of the leaders of the advanced 
German schools of theology, and this lecture will 
be welcomed by everyone who wishes to learn the 
latest conclusions of scholarship on this important 
question. The lecture has been carefully translated 
by Maurice A. Canney. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 20. Fifth month 19th. 
ISRAEL ENSLAVED IN EGYPT. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Then they cried unto the Lord in their 


trouble, and he saved them out their distresses. 
Psalms 107 :13. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Exodus 1 :1-14. 


In the enumeration of the Israelites given in 
Genesis 48, seventy persons are named including 
Jacob, his children and grandchildren. Jacob had 
twelve sons and one daughter, and only one of his 
grandchildren was a girl. The wives of the sons 
and grandsons are not counted, nor the great- 
grandchildren; so the whole number of those that 
came from Hebron to Goshen was much larger 
than seventy. Joseph lived fifty-four years after 
the death of his father and during this time the 
Israelites grew rich and increased in numbers. 

It is probable that the new king belonged to a 
new line or dynasty, and that that is the reason he 
did not know about Joseph and his brethren, and 
had no desire to show any more favors to the 
Israelites. Some scholars think that this king 
was Rameses II., who is looked upon as one of the 
greatest of Egyptian monarchs. The mummy of 
Rameses was found about twenty-five years ago 
after lying hidden for over three thousand years. 

The new king, seeing how the Israelites were 
increasing, feared that in time they might take 
sides with the enemies of Egypt. There were 
hostile tribes on the northeastern boundary, who 
were always glad of an excuse to invade the coun- 
try, and if the Israelites were to join with these 
it would make trouble. The king therefore pro- 
posed to ‘‘deal wisely’’ with the descendants of 


Jacob. His idea of wise dealing was to set task- 
masters over them and give them hard work to do. 
He was like many ‘‘wise’’ men of the present 
time, who have not learned that in the long run 
dealing which is selfish and cruel to others is al- 
ways foolish. The day of reckoning was far off but 
when it came the Egyptians suffered. 

The Israelites were set to building store-cities, 
in which arms and provisions were gathered. 
They were also put to making bricks and putting 
up brick buildings, of which there were many in 
ancient Egypt. It is probable that they also were 
made to dig canals for irrigating the land. On 
the wall of a tomb in upper Egypt there is a paint- 
ing which shows prisoners of war at work making 
bricks and building. Some of the prisoners are 
carrying water in jugs from a tank near by; oth- 
ers are kneading and cutting up the clay; others, 
by the help of a wooden form, are shaping the 
bricks and placing them in long rows to dry; and 
others, perhaps the most intelligent workmen 
among them, are engaged in building walls.. There 
is a similar picture in a tomb in Thebes. In this 
some of the workers are carrying clay in vessels, 
some are mixing straw with the clay, and others 
‘‘with a piece of wood on their backs and ropes 
on each side carry away the bricks already burned 
and dried.”’ 

The harder the Israelites were made to work the 
more they multiplied. This accords with what we 
see in our own country. The large families in 
America as a rule are not found among people who 
are rich, or even in comfortable circumstances, but 
among those who work hard and earn little. Be- 
cause of the hardships they suffered the Israelites 
were drawn closer to one another. They becamea 
united people and were filled with a common desire 
to get relief from their burdens. If they had 
not been thus united and strengthened they would 
never have had enough courage and perseverance 
to live through the years in the wilderness and 
finally reach the promised land. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—tThe Uses of Adver- 


sity, _The Wisdom of Doing Evil that Good May Come. 
Race Suicide. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES—What 
was the name of Jacob’s daughter? Who was her mother? 
Which of Jacob’s sons had a daughter? What is the 
meaning of ‘‘waxed’’? What store-cities are men- 
tioned? How is Raamses generally spelled? What 
was a store city? Do you think the new king dealt 
wisely? Give your reason? 


If you want knowledge, you must toil for it; if 
food, you must toil for it; and if pleasure, you 
must toil for it. Toil is the law. Pleasure comes 
through toil, and not by self-indulgence and 
indolence. When one gets to love work,. his life 


is a happy one.—Ruskin. 
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Eptrors: R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
Lyp1a H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND, 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 

Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 11, 1907. 





GOVERNMENT PETITIONS AND PROTESTS. 

The emphasis in our Friendly religion is so much 
on the application of our principles to our actual 
life, that there is a constant tendency to turn our 
meetings for counseling together away from their 
best purpose. While these counselings together 
may have very important, and very direct, bearing 
on the doing of things—on our business life and 
on our political activity, as well as on our actions 
in our homes and in the smaller interests of the 
community in which we live; yet our Friends’ 
meetings are not the place in which to lay down 
specific rules and regulations for the conduct of 
the business enterprises in which individual 
Friends may engage, nor is a Friends’ meeting a 
suitable place to take up the work of a political 
party, or a political caucus. The membership of 
a large meeting includes those whose political 
interests are different, and those who cannot unite 
on the same course of political action or in sup- 
port of the same political party. If questions 
involving these differences are brought up with a 
view to taking some official action with reference 
to them, there will be, instead of helpful inter- 
change of view, what is bound more or less to 
approach controversy, and antagonism. Any official 
action taken or pronouncement made is bound to 
represent only a portion of the members. The 
rest have been put in the position of favoring 
what in their hearts they do not favor. 

There may have been a time when Friends were 
a more homogeneous body and could take part as 
a unit in political matters. -There certainly have 
been times when they could as a body, and irre- 
spective of political or social affiliations, make 
protest against oppression of various kinds, suf- 
fered by themselves in the earlier day, and in be- 
half of the oppressions of others in later times. 
In times also when Friends generally and as a 
matter of conscience kept clear from participation 
in government, having no representatives of their 
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own in the legislatures, the sending of petitions 
was the only way they had of making known their 
sentiments and bringing to bear their influence at 
the capital. This is changed now. Friends are 
urged to recognize their political responsibilities, 
and to take up their part in bearing the public 
burdens. In this they have an immense advantage 
in bringing their influence to bear. By taking an 
active part in the affairs of city, state and nation, 
influence can be exerted in a direct way and in a 
way to command respect. This is a position that 
has great advantage over that of the suppliant. A 
protest or a recommendation coming to a legislator 
from men who have helped to elect him and to whom 
he is responsible, has infinitely more weight than 
a petition from a body which has no relation what- 
ever to him, and many of whose members may be 
his political opponents. 

We shall be most faithful to our concerns if we 
attend to our political duties through our political 
affiliations; and if we recognize the differing polit- 
ical interests of our Friends and not expect them 
to join with us in forwarding what they do not 
believe in: forwarding. If we could devote our- 
selves in our Friends’ meetings to the deeper un- 
derlying principles and considerations, which are 
too much lost sight of in our discussions of peti- 
tions and protests, we could go out into our re- 
spective walks of life strengthened for the doing 
of the right as our particular environment makes 
us see the right. What we want as Friends after 
all is not so much that this or that particular 
course be taken by the government, or this or that 
means of abating an evil be adopted, as that all 
good earnest men take the public good to heart and 
work effectively for the improvement of condi- 
tions and the abatement of evils. 


We have already called attention to the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, which will meet Fifth 


month 22-24, with Albert K. Smiley as host. The 
meetings already held have differed from ordinary 
peace meetings in that it has been distinctly 
stipulated that neither war nor peace should be 
discussed. Attention has been concentrated on 
arbitration and kindred agencies as practical 
means of adjusting international differences. The 
Conference has worked steadily for three things 
—an international court of arbitration, arbitration 
treaties both special and general, and some form 
of international congress with advisory powers. 
As an international court has become a fact and the 
movement for arbitration treaties has made sub- 
tantial progress, the coming meeting will espe- 
cially emphasize the importance of the Hague Con- 
ference this year taking a short step toward an 
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international congress by making itself a perma- 
nent institution with periodic meetings. 

The Mohonk Conference maintains a permanent 
office at Mohonk Lake through which an active 
educational propaganda is carried on throughout 
the year. An_ illustration of the practical nature 
of its work is seen in the fact that in the past three 
years, it has built up a voluntary co-operative as- 
sociation of a hundred and thirty of the largest 
business organizations of the country, represent- 
ing thirty-seven states, through which it can ex- 
ert an immediate and powerful influence on the 
general public. It has also secured the active co- 
operation of nearly a third of the colleges of the 
United Sates. 


The Peace Society of the City of New York is 
now a year old. _ At its first annual meeting, re- 
cently held at the Hotel Astor, it was announced 
that the Society would arrange for a series of lec- 
tures in schools and universities and that litera- 
ture bearing on the subject of universal peace will 
be distributed among schools, churches and other 
places. Also an effort will be made to increase 


the present membership of 592 to 5,000, that num- 
ber of invitations having been sent to prominent 
men and women asking them to join the society. 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


Our readers have learned through the daily press 
of the millions in China who are starving because 
the food supply is exhausted. Many generous con- 
tributions have been made but the distress is still 
very great. William T. Ellis of the Philadelphia 
Press said in a recent article in the Outlook: 
‘‘Since then accounts have reached us of their 
yet more desperate need, as thousands are 
dying daily. Some $500,000 have been forwarded 
from America, while $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 are 
needed to save those who must inevitably perish 
between this and the gathering of the summer 
crops. The Chiriese Government has shown more 
interest than usual in its efforts to relieve the 
widespread suffering. Some $3,000,000 to $4,000, - 
000 have been raised by the Chinese for this pur- 
pose. When we consider the many advantages 
we enjoy, and that one dollar will save a life if 
promptly forwarded, these victims of poverty 
must appeal to our humanity.’’ 

Joseph Elkinton, 18 West Street, Media, Pa., 
writes that he has forwarded $2,600 to the Russian 
sufferers and $2,400 to those in China. The former 
went through Isaac Sharp of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, while the latter was sent through Tong Sing 
Kow, the Chinese Quaker. He will gladly receive 
and forward further contributions. 
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A FRIENDLY CENTER ON THE PACIFIC. 
On the 28th of Second month, 1904, during the 
pilgrimage of Elizabeth Lloyd to the Pacific coast, 


‘a number of isolated Friends, representing several 


Yearly Meetings in the East, organized a Friends’ 
Association at Pasadena, California. From the 
start the association seems to have grown with 
its growth and strengthened with its strength. 
Surely interest in our principles and testimonies 
has been increasing since that time. 

With the arrival of Susan W. Janney and Ed- 
ward Coale, representing the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles, in Pasadena 
near the beginning of the present year, the 
Friends there were encouraged to more definitely 
organize the existing interest, and seek to prop- 
erly house the Friendly faith on the Pacific. This 
proposition seemed to meet the witness in the 
hearts of the Pasadena Friends, and efforts soon 
began to crystallize in the direction indicated. A 
desirably located lot has already been purchased, 
and the purpose is to build a suitable house upon 
it. The Friends in the vicinity of Pasadena are 
hardly able to pay for the lot, and raise among 
themselves sufficient money to build the meeting 
house. The Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles has therefore. undertaken to 
gather such aid as may be offered for the benefit 
of the building fund in Pasadena. We trust that 
the response may be prompt and liberal. Contri- 
butions or offers of assistance may be sent to the 
General Secretary, Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 
15th Street, Pihladelphia, Pa. Checks, however, 
should be made payable to the treasurer, Susan W. 
Janney. Any amount will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged. 

This movement on the Pacific is of more than 
ordinary interest and importance. It will result 
in the first organized meeting and house of wor- 
ship of our branch of Friends west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and is a most encouraging sign of a 
healthy advancement of our principles. Those 
who may render any assistance in forwarding 
this enterprise can feel assured that the money 
will be carefully and economically used. 

For the committee, 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, Chairman. 
HENRY W. WILBUR, Gen’l Secretary. 


The Philanthropist finds no fault with the peo- 
ple at the top of society for setting the pace, or 
with the fact that the people at the other end of 
the line follow it. Our contention is that those 
who are socially at the top should set the pace so 
morally high that those supposedly below them 
would be elevated by imitating their habits and 
style of living. That would make the order of 
progress as it should be.—The Philanthropist. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 

After the meeting at Race Street on Fourth 
month 21st, we went to Haddonfield in the after- 
noon where a meeting was held under the care of 
the Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, 
the topic for consideration being ‘‘What Should 
the Citizen do with His Citizenship?’’ There 
was an interested company present, several of 
whom either took part in the discussion, or asked 
the speaker pertinent or puzzling questions. 

On the 21st of last month Western Quarterly 
Meeting was attended at London Grove. This is 
one of our most interesting quarterly meetings, 
and meets in the locality where one of our most in- 
spiring local meetings assembles. For the second 
time in the history of the Society, the visitors at 
quarterly meeting were given their lunch in the 
meeting house. This has proved a benefit in more 
ways than one. It adds to the social feature of 
the gathering, and has helped to interest not a few 
of the younger members in the meeting’s affairs. 

On the 22d we visited Christiana, and in the 
evening met with the Whittier Reading Circle at 
that place. This circle has been faithfully and in- 
telligently reading and studying the books in the 
first year’s course, and will finish in time to take 
up the second year’s work in the fall. On the 28d 
An 


the Caln Quarterly Meeting was attended. 
audience nearly filling the attractive new meeting 


house gathered on that occasion. Joel Borton was 
present and shared in the service of the meeting. 

The 27th found us at the Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting in Brooklyn. Mary Travilla was an 
acceptable visitor. This is the first meeting at 
which the new experiment for answering the 
queries was applied. It impressed us as a very 
great improvement on the old way. Instead of 
formal and set answers, each monthly meeting 
sent up a report of the condition of the meeting, 
covering the points provided for in the queries, and 
such other matters as seemed pertinent. While 
some of the meetings failed to depart from the 
customary form, such as did imparted an amount 
of definite information, some of it encouraging, 
and all interestingly told, which made the hour 
devoted to the queries both helpful and interest- 
ing. If the future reports shall more fully carry 
out the intent of the plan, and shall avoid the em- 
ployment of set expressions, the experiment may 
well be counted a fixture. 

On First-day, the 28th, the New York Meeting 
was attended, and the writer found himself in the 
place which for nearly a decade was his religious 
home, and where his membership still rests. After 
meeting the Bible class, which has been conducted 
by George A. Walton, with more than ordinary 
interest and success all winter, was visited. George 
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has been doing some excellent work among the 
New York Friends, and has set an example for 
other young men and women who find themselves 
temporarily away from their native places. While 
he has done the New York people uncounted good, 
we doubt not that a satisfactory blessing has come 
to the worker. 


On the 24th of Third month we attended the 
meeting in Medford and in the afternoon a phil- 
anthropic meeting, and during the visit enjoyed 
the hospitality and fellowship of Aaron W. Engle. 
On third-day of last week, the 30th, Fourth month, 
we attended the funeral of this Friend, in the 
very home which just a month before had been the 
gathering place of a large number of Friends, 
who were his guests. There was no more con- 
cerned and helpful Friend in the Medford meeting, 
and his loss will be well-nigh irreparable. A large 
gathering of Friends at the funeral attested the 
love and esteem which they had for this good man. 

H. W. W. 


WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Western First-day School Union was held in Lon- 
don Grove Meeting house, Chester Co., Pa., 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 27th. The 4th Chap- 
ter of Ephesians was read by the clerk. 

Statistical reports were received from the schools 
and in the consideration of these, it was interest- 
ing to note that one school, Ercildoun, which is 
continued for the year without vacation, showed 
the best ‘‘average attendance.’’ 

‘*The Possibilities of a First-day School,’’ was 
the subject of a paper prepared by Arthur M. 
Dewees, who could not be present, owing to an im- 
portant engagement; it was well read by Mary 
S. Bartram. 

The writer pointed out the weak places in First- 
day school work and suggested practical, helpful 
methods whereby these might be strengthened, and 
spoke of the great importance of a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of the Bible and 
Quaker history and testimonies, as essentials in 
the proper conducting of a First-day school. 

From London Grove School two exercises were 
given, a recitation by Mary E. Passmore, and an 
Extract from one of J. R. Miller’s works read by 
Ellen Roberts. 

Jane P. Rushmore was present and gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Teaching Methods of Jesus.’ She 
spoke of Jesus as the Great Teacher who taught 
as one ‘‘having authority,”’ illustrating by simple 
things, the lessons of life, appealing directly to 
the human conscience. She urged teachers to 
take courage, for with the help of the Great 
Teacher Himself much can be accomplished. — It 
was an excellent and suggestive address. 
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New Garden was decided upon as the place for 
the next Union in Tenth month. E. P. W. 


BUCKS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Bucks First-day School Union, held at Langhorne 
on Seventh-day the 27th, followed the idea set 
last fall at the Institute at Newtown of making its 
sessions count definitely toward the improvement 
of the First-day school lesson and the training of 
the teachers. The topic proposed for the next ses- 
sion at Wrightstown in Ninth month, ‘‘How to 
prepare the First-day school lesson,’’ follows the 
same line. - 

After the statistical reports in the morning. ses- 
sion, the question ‘‘What is the sentiment in your 
school for holding near Philadelphia a First-day 
school Assembly similar to that held at Buck Hill 
Falls?”’ was considered. Each school answered 
favoring the idea because the plan of an Assembly 
near home will make it possible for more of the 
actual workers who need the training to attend. 
Abington Union had discussed the same question 
the week before and sent representatives to 
express their approval of the plan to offer co- 
operation. Among these were Prof. Benjamin 
Smith, Joseph Simpson, Charles Livezey, and Susan 
Jarrett. The meeting showed much interest to 
hear reports from the committee arranging such 
an Assembly for Tenth month 4th to 17th. 

The Union was benefited by having vsitors from 
other quarterly meetings, Friends from Abington, 
Byberry, and Trenton. The noon intermission and 
lunch provided in the school house afforded an 
opportunity for a social time and developed the 
visiting feature. Class exercises and recitations 
were pleasantly given by the children of Lang- 
horne School in the afternoon session. 

The chief topic of the day was then opened in 
an address by Eleanor Wood on ‘‘The Teaching of 
the Bible in the Light of Modern Research.’’ She 
said that we must study our Bibles with all the 
knowledge attainable by modern science in order 
to get the true meaning. She told of the things 
dug out of the ground that throw light on the 
history of the Bible. For example tablets have 
been found in Assyrian and Babylonian with 
stories of creation parallel to the Hebrew stories 
in Genesis. She illustrated the necessity of study- 
ing the prophets’ sayings in their connection as 
whole sermons and in their relation to local con- 
ditions, by Isaiah’s prediction of the Messiah. 

Benjamin Hill, a Friend from England who has 
studied at Woodbrooke, was introduced by Eleanor 
Wood to tell how the Bible is studied at Wood- 
brooke. He considered criticism not as a destruc- 
tive fault-finding to be feared, but as a construc- 
tive search for the truth about the Bible. The 
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discussion which followed the address showed 
quite an interest in learning to look on the Bible 
in the true light. Among those who took part 
were Dr. Lovell, Nathaniel Richardson, and George 
Row. 

BERNARD WALTON. 


WOODBROOKE SETTLEMENT. 
[From The Friend (London) ]. 


The number of students during the winter term 
was the largest since the opening of the Settle- 
ment, and, although there was some falling off in 
this respect in the spring, both terms were emi- 
nently satisfactory as regards the standard of 
work, and what the Warden describes as, ‘‘the 
now familiar phenomena of a happy fellowship, 
and a warm atmosphere of brotherly love and 
sympathy.’’ The morning devotional meetings 
also, always such a valuable feature in the life of 
the Settlement, were good throughout. The 
students were drawn from widely separated 
countries, America, Australia, and Holland all 
being represented. The participation of the 
students from the Missionary Training Home in 
part of the curriculum was also an exceedingly 
pleasant feature of the period under review. The 
new ‘‘Holland House’’ was occupied early in the 
spring term, and its comfortable rooms and con- 
venient arrangements were much appreciated. 

An interesting event in the winter was a series 
of lectures by D. W. Mulder, a former Dutch 
student at Woodbrooke, on ‘‘Quakerism in Hol- 
land.’’ The lectures showed careful research, and 
contained a good deal of fresh material. 

In a place like Woodbrooke, changes are 
inevitable, and while, at the close of the winter 
term, the Committee lost the assistance of Alfred 
Neave Brayshaw, they now have to bid farewell 
to. William and Margaret Littleboy as Wardens. 
The work of these friends has been of the greatest 
value to Woodbrooke, and the Committee view the 
severance of their official connection with the 
Settlement with much regret. As already an- 
nounced, Isaac and Mary Snowden Braithwaite 
have accepted the Wardenship for the coming 
term. 

The prospects for the summer term are good, a 
large number of students being on the books. 
Among these is a contingent from Norway, thus 
adding to the happy mingling of nationalities 
already referred to. B. 


Therefore 


Thy right prospects are all in Christ. 
are thy prospects good. Be persuaded that neither 
things present nor things to come shall be able to 
separate thee, when committed to Him, from his 


love. —The Friend, (Phila. ) 
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BIRTHS. 


ROWNTREE.—(Fourth month) 
York, to Arnold S. and Mary K. 
was named Christopher John. 


10th. At Chalfonts, 
Rowntree, a son, who 


—The Friend (London). 


MARRIAGES. 


FRAME—LLEWELLYN.—Fourth month 25th, 1907, in 
Stillwater Meeting house, near Barnesville, O., under 
the care of Stillwater Monthly Meeting; Emily Dennis 
Frame, daughter of William A. and Florence Frame of 
Barnesville, O., to Charles B. Llewellyn, of Phila., son 
of Elisha and Abigail S. Llewellyn of Ohio. 


JACKSON—WILSON.—At the home of the bride’s 
brother Edward C. Wilson, Baltimore, Fourth month 27th, 
1907, at 6 p. m., under care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting 
acting for Westlake Monthly Meeting (Bloomfield, Can- 
ada) and the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
Arthur C., son of Milton and Caroline S, Jackson, of Oak 
Lane, Philadelphia, and Edith, daughter of Isaac and Ruth 
C. Wilson of Bloomfield, Ontario. 


DEATHS. 


BRIGGS.—At Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 20th, 1907, Rebecca S. Briggs, 
aged 94 years. The funeral was held at the Home on the 
23d. Interment at Wrightstown, Pa. 


BRINTON.—On Second month 2nd, at the home of his 
son-in-law, I. Roberts Comfort, West Chester, Pa., 
George Fawkes Brinton in his 89th year. He was the son 
of Caleb and Anna Fawkes Brinton and was _ born in 1819, 
near Gap, in Lancaster Co., where the old homestead still 
stands on one of the finest farms in that county. His 
father was active in the protection of the colored people 
as they appeared on the under-ground rail-road fleeing 
from the South to the North, during the anti-slavery 
struggle. Two brothers fell in the Civil War. The last 
year of his life was one of cheerful preparation, always 
having plants and flowers in his presence through which he 
seemed to find the Divine. Gentle and lovely to every 
one until the very last, which was without an outward 
struggle. 


COX.—At the ‘‘Wentworth’’ Home, West Chester, Pa., 
on Fifth month 4th, 1907, Anna R., daughter of the late 


John and Hannah Cox, of Kennett, Chester county, 
.in her 78th year. Interment at Longwood Cemetery. 


FOGG.—On Fifth month 4th, 1907, in Philadelphia, Mason 
Fogg, formerly of Salem, N. J.; a member of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting; aged sixty-three years. 


ROWNTREE.—(Fourth month) 13th. At the residence 
of his sister, Hannah E. Gillett, 314 Camden Road, 
London, John Stephenson Rowntree, of York, aged nearly 
73 years. 


ra. 


—The Friend, (London). 


WASSON.-—At the home of Benjamin Hadley, in Nobles- 
ville, Ind., Fourth month 7th, 1907, occurred the death of 
Nathan Wasson, at the advanced age of 86 years. He 
was a member of Sugar Grove Meeting, Hendricks county, 
but had made his home with his daughter for nine years. 
He was a son of Calvin and Mary Wasson. He was a 
man of unusual happy and contented disposition. His 
last sickness was brief and the ending of his life came in 
a very calm and peaceful way. 


WING.—At his home in Menands, Albany Co., N. Y., 


Fourth month 23d, 1907, Robert Barclay Wing, in the 74th 
year of his age. He was the son of Barnabas and Ruth 
Wilbur Wing, and a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends. He was born in Saratoga Co., N. Y., in 1833. 
A local paper says: ‘‘For fifty-seven years he had been 
engaged in the ship-chandlering business in Albany, and 
no one was better known or more beloved. He first began 
business as clerk and his devotion to his employer’s inter- 
ests was such that he was admitted to co-partnership which 
lasted twenty-five years. He is survived by his wife, one 
son, and one daughter.’’ 


A DOUBLE CALL. 
CLARKSON LUKENS WEBSTER. 


After a brief illness, following a severe attack of la 
grippe, Clarkson L. Webster departed from this life at the 
home of his parents, Lukens and Elizabeth H. Webster,on 
the 27th of Second month, 1907, in his fortieth year. His 
home for the last five years was at Yeagerstown, Mifflin 
county, Pa., where he occupied a responsible position in 
the Standard Steel Works. 

This promising young man lives in the memory of 
Friends’ Central teachers and schoolmates as a bright, 
genial spirit; in the business world, his manly bearing was 
an inspiration to upright living. The parents, who 
watched with loving care his growing usefulness; the 
brothers, that remain to realize the broken tie; his loving 
wife and two little daughters, all will, in this passing, 
find their thoughts drawn heavenward, and their impulses 
strengthened so to live that they may be prepared when 
their call comes to join him in that life that knows no 
separation. An infant daughter and a loved and only 
sister preceded him to the heavenly home and, we believe, 
gave a loving welcome to the weary pilgrim. 


JOSHUA PERCY WEBSTER. 


On Third month 23d, 1907, the third son of Lukens and 
Elizabeth H. Webster, after a lingering illness, passed to 
the life beyond. His thirty-four years of life were well 
spent: he was a dutiful son, a !oving brother, a genial 
companion, an earnest student, a conscientious worker, 
and a devoted husband. 

After leaving Friends’ Central School, Percy completed 
a four years’ course in carpentering, studying at the same 
time to prepare himself for college. The exhibit of 
catalogues at the World’s Fair at Chicago drew his atten- 
tion to the University of Illinois, and he was graduated in 
the Engineering Course at that institution in the class of 
1898. Percy had risen high in his profession as a civil 
and architectural engineer and was intrusted with many 
important operations, the last being at Guantanamo, Cuba. 
His business associates testify to his strict integrity and 
loyalty, and feel that they have sustained a great loss iu 
his removal. 

Though Percy realized that his health was failing, he 
was hopeful to the last and bore his sufferings with 
a patient cheerfulness that almost robbed death of its sting. 
During the last weeks of his life, he and his wife, who 
was Katherine C. Hamilton of Petersburg, Ill., found 
much strength and consolation in reading Newell Dwight 
Hillis’s ‘‘Fore-tokens of Immortality,’’and while reluctant 
to leave the world that held so much love and promise 
for him, he was willing to answer the summons when it 
should come. ‘‘Yea,though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me,’’ were oft- 
repeated words of promise and consolation to him. A 
beautiful life was closed by a beautiful death. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


William J. MacWatters and wife paid a visit to Coates- 
ville, Pa., and attended the Meeting of Friends who are 
making a brave effort to firmly establish a regular meet- 
ing. A goodly gathering of Friends were present among 
those visiting were Edmund and Emma Speakman Webster 
of Philadelphia. A message by William MacWatters was 
inspired by the 126th Psalm the central thought being ‘‘God 
is good.”’ Emma S. Webster was heard in a message of 
encouragement inviting a cultivation of friendly love and 
helpfulness. A profitable hour was ended by a -period of 
reverent silence. 


A Friend writes: 

Apropos of the recital of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ 
by Charles F. Underhill in the Friends’ Seminary Lecture 
Course, New York City, last week, I wish to remark: The 
presentation of a play by one person has advantages over 
the usual method that parents and teachers will do well 
to note. The culture that is ‘‘an acquaintance with the 
best that has been done and said in the world,’’ and that 
is therefore, an important factor in character building, 
can hardly be attained without some familiarity with the 
works of the worlds’ greatest poets. In ordinary persons, 
seeing a play is better than reading it, because one gets 
the benefit of interpretaton by those who have studied it. 
But to see Shakespeare at the theatre involves much that is 
dissipating for young people, however it may be for adults. 
A play that needs scenery and acting is never a master- 
piece; but the appreciation of a great work of art is made 
easier for most of us by interpretation. In the recital of 
Shakespeare’s plays, as given by Charles, with all the 
advantages of, and open to none of the objections of the 
theatre, we have a means of education and culture that 
one would expect Friends especially to appreciate. 


The following extract from a speech, delivered in 1885 
by Frances E. Willard has never, I think appeared in 
the columns of the Intelligencer: ‘‘It is not good for man 
to be alone; woman came into the college and humanized 
it, into literature and hallowed it, into the business world 
and enobled it. She will come into government and 
politics and purify them as the waters of Marah were 
cleansed, for woman will make home-like every place she 
enters, and she will enter every place on this round 
earth.’’ M. B. T. 


During the week of New York Yearly Meeting, Fifth 
month 25th-30th, among the speakers at the auxiliary 
meetings, will be: Dr. Luther H. Gulick, of the New 
York School of Pedagogy, on ‘‘The Application of Some 
Principles of Mental Hygiene to School Life;’’ President 
Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College; Kelley Miller, of 
Washington; Rabbi Wise, on Peace. Ministering Friends 
who have a prospect of attending, are La Vergne H. 
Gardner, Elizabeth Lloyd, Henry W. Wilbur. 


There was a good attendance at West Philadelphia 
Meeting last First-day morning. The speakers were, 
Ellis Bacon, Sidney Yarnell, and Alice Sellers. 


No article that has lately appeared in the Intelligencer 
has to my mind so completely portrayed our weakness and 
given the remedy as ‘‘Importing Ministry and Leader- 
ship,’’ by Arthur M. Dewees, found in issue of Fourth 
month 6th. Would that every member of Friends would 
carefully ponder his words of counsel, especially these: 
‘*We have always held as the main facts in our religion 
the privilege of every soul to come directly in communion 
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with God. Many men and women among us have in the 
past been so inspired and directed by the Spirit of God in 
their souls that they were a tremendous power for good.’’ 

The denominations who have regular preaching realize 
the need for spiritual life in their members. Dr. Park- 
hurst, one of the purest and most spiritual of men, said at 
the Epworth Assembly in his advice to preachers, ‘‘Let 
your people work, don’t do their work. The first charge 
I had away back in the fifties, I worked more zealously 
but did not train my congregation to work. What was the 
result? As soon as I left the church lost ground and 
died.’’ 

If the Society of Friends has a distinctive work to do 
—and most denominations declare we have—then each 
member ought to feel it as a duty to do their part. It is 
an immutable law of nature that if any part of our three- 
fold organism is not used, its ability for development is 
lost. While prominent speakers and able leaders are 
needed, yet we must individually and collectively realize 
our responsiblity to cultivate listening to the 
within ourselves and feel with Whittier: 


witness 


‘*He findeth not who seeks his own, 
The soul is lost that’s saved alone. 

Not on one favored forehead fell 

Of old the fire-tongued miracle, 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost; 

Heart answers heart: in one desire 

The blending lines of prayer a8pire; 
‘Where in my name meet two or three’ 
Our Lord hath said, ‘I there will be!’ ’’ 


CATHARINE BURGESS CARR. 
Bethany, Neb. 


The young Friends in New York City held a Fellowship 
Conference, on the 20th inst. Anna M. Moore (of West- 
town School) and Herman Newman (Editor of The 
American Friend) took part in the exercises. 

—American Friend 


Younger Friends who are interested in the proposed plan 
of spending part of the coming vacation in visiting meetings 
in the South are invited to meet in Philadelphia in the 
parlor of the Young Friends’ Building, Second-day, the 
13th, at the close of the afternoon session of the Yearly 
Meeting for the purpose of perfecting the plan. 


FRANK M. BARTRAM. 
GEORGE A. WALTON. 


The Semi-annual Session of the Conference of Friends’ 
Associations will be held at Race Street Meeting house, 
Second-day the 13th at 7.30 p.m. The program will be 
a discussion of the condition of associations, as revealed 
by a series of questions recently sent by the Committee 
for Advancement of Friends’ Associations. Several mem- 
bers of the committee and others prominent in association 
work will discuss the subject. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING WEEK. 
Seventh-day, the 11th: at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m.: Yearly 


Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
house. 

First-day, 10 a.m.: Public meeting for worship, at 15th 
and Race St. (in the Race St. and the Cherry St. ends of 
the meeting house, and, if necessary, an overflow meet- 
ing in the Central School Auditorium); Fourth and Green 
Sts., 17th St. and Girard Ave., West Philadelphia (35th 
St. and Lancaster Ave.), Frankford (Unity and Waln 
Sts.), Germantown (School House Lane and Green Sts.) 


Cherry St. Meeting 
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At 2.30 p.m. Annual Childrens’ Meeting. Whittier 
exercises by First-day schools of the Yearly Meeting. 

At 3.30 p.m. Public meeting for worship at Fair Hill 
Meeting house (Germantown Ave. and Cambria St. ) 

7.30 p.m. Public Meeting for worship at Race St., 
Green St., Girard Ave., and West Phila. 

Second-day.—At 9.15 a.m. Devotional Meeting, Central 
School Auditorium (these meetings will be held at the same 
hour each day during the week.) 

At 10 a.m. Business Session Yearly Meeting. Women’s 
Meeting in the Race St. House, Men’s Meeting in the Cherry 
St. House. (The sessions will continue at 10 a.m. and 3 
p.m. each day. ) 

At 8 p.m. General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
of the Seven Yearly Meetings. Discussion on ‘‘What the 
Associations are doing and the outlook for their further 
usefulness.’’ George A. Walton will preside. 

Third-day.—7.45 p.m. Philanthropic Conference; Moral 
Education in the Schools, Dr. O. Edward Janney of Balti- 
more; 8.30 p.m., Temperance, Isabel G. Shortlidge; To- 
bacco, Henry W. Wilbur. 

Fourth-day.—8 p.m.: The First-day School Associa- 
tion; Louis B. Amber, chairman; Co-operation between 
Meeting and First-day School. Brief papers and general 
discussion. 

Fifth-day.—8 p.m. Philanthropic Conference. 

Sixth-day.—8 p.m. Peace Meeting and anniversary Uni- 
versal Peace Union. State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer. 


A SAVINGS’ TRUST COMPANY 
AT 15TH AND RACE STS. 

The neighborhood of 15th and Race streets, Philadel- 
phia, with which Friends generally are familiar, is under- 
going rapid changes. For many years the N. W. corner 
was occupied by unsightiy frame buildings. These have 
recently been removed to make way for a large office 
building now being erected by the Reformed Church, a 
seven story building extending from Race street to Spring 
street, on 15th street, and having a front of about 30 ft. 
on Race street. 

The entire first floor and basement of the new building 
will be occupied by the Fairmount Savings Trust Company, 
now being organized. A number of Friends are interested 
in this new company including Israel H. Johnson, Jr., 
Henry S. Barnes, Charles Edgerton, Isaac Forsythe, and 
Isaac Roberts, and it will also have the active support of 
a number of the members of the Reformed Church. Some 
of the large manufacturing concerns of the district are 
interested through the co-operation of gentlemen connected 
with them. It is expected that John Gribbel, president of 
the John J. Griffin Co., 1513 Race street., will be president 
of the new company, and that Isaac Roverts, recently 
cashier of the Swarthmore National Bank, will be trea- 
surer. 

Those interested in the new company feel that they have 
a most promising field, and one practically unoccupied. 

One of the greatest industrial districts of the city, and 
the large residential section, also near by offer large 
possibilites for the Savings feature of the business, and 
the various lines of a Trust Company business will also be 
conducted. Subscriptions to the capital stock are now 
being received, and those interested can call on, or ad- 
dress, Isaac Roberts, at 1415 Arch street, 


LONDON GROVE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 
Arbor Day was celebrated on Fourth month 19th, with 


appropriate exercises by the pupils, after which 
willow trees were planted on the school grounds. 


two 
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On Fifth-day afternoon, the 25th of this month, the 
last number of the lecture course was given by Chalkley 
‘*Foot Notes.’’ Several members of the 
neighborhood were also in attendance. 

A committee has been appointed from the former stud- 
ents, to make arrangements for a Reunion, to be held the 
latter part of Fifth month, of all pupils and teachers who 
have been connected with the school. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met on the evening of Fourth month 19th. Ruth Wildman 
gave a reading, ‘‘The Engineer of the Night Express.’’ 
‘*William Penn in Bucks County’’ was the subject of a 
paper by Samuel C. Eastburn. Especially interesting at 
this time to Pennsylvanians who have made and are making 
such a fight for good government, is William Penn’s form 
of government. He says ‘‘Government depends npon 
men, not men upon Government, if the men be good 
the laws will be good.’’ This paper was of especial 
interest to our Association as his home and the surrounding 
country were very familiar places to many of our members. 
Subject for discussion at the next meeting is ‘‘The Anti- 
Ritualism of Friends, its Origin, its Effect and Present- 
day Reasons why we should adhere to them,’’ led by 
William H. Ivins. After the response to roll call, and the 


usual period of silence the meeting was adjourned. 


M. H. LONGSHORE, Secretary. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The meeting on Fourth 
month 14th was opened by Ada Mammel, who read the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews. A report was given of the 
Moorestown Friends’ Association by Watson K. Phillips. 
William Livezey gave a report of the Norristown Associ- 
ation. Eliza Ambler recited ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus,’’ 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. A paper, ‘‘The Mode of Pro- 
cedure in Business Meetings of Friends,’’ was read by 
Annie F. Ambler. The topic, ‘‘Does the advice in the 
Discipline in regard to dancing, card-playing, and theatre- 
going express correctly the views of Friends to-day?’’ was 
discussed by Alvin Haines and Benjamin Smith. They 
both agreed that the advice in the Discipline was merely 
advice, that these pleasures if used in moderation were 
unharmful and that the views in the Discipline expressed 
correctly the views of the majority of Friends to-day. 
It was announced that Eleanor Wood would be with us on 
Fifth month 5th, to present her subject ‘‘The Book of 
Amos.’’ 


ELIZABETH PRICE, Secretary. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of William L. Biddle, Fourth month 20th, 
1907. Thirty-one members were present. Two new names 
were added to the roll before the close of the meeting. 
The literary exercises were opened by Martha Gibbs, who 
read from the ‘‘Conference’’ the article on, ‘‘The Child, 
the Home, and the First-day School,’’ by Alice Hall Pax- 
son. Anna C. Scott read an interesting biography of 
Robert Browning. This was followed by Current Topics, 
read by Bessie E. Bunting, among which was the Presi- 
dents’ message to the school children regarding Arbor 
Day. Hannah Black read the very beautiful, though 
pathetic little poem ‘‘Evelyn Hope,’’ and Abbie E. Taylor 
read ‘‘The Closet Under the Stair.’’ The executive com- 
mittee made the following report for the next meeting: 
Poet for evening study, Wordsworth. Reading from Con- 
ference, Mary R. Moore; biography, Elsie Pray; readings, 
Eliza B. Deacon and Anna Biddle; current topics, Joanna 
Shreve; recitations, Dorothy Deacon, Mabelle E. Harvey 
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and Chester Middleton. After a short silence the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the home of William Pray, Fifth 
month 18th, 1907. 


Mary A. HARVEY, Secretary. | 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting, Fourth month 21st, in the Meeting house. 
The Meeting was opened by a Scriptural reading by Ellwood 
Roberts. 
joyed. William L. Ambler answered the questions ‘‘Why 
are not representatives appointed from the Preparative to 
the Monthly Meeting? Have representatives any duties 
or privileges more than other members in attendance?’’ 
Under the head of Current Topics, Mary R. Walker gave 
some very interesting items. A sketch of Gwynedd Meet- 
ing by Abigal Foulke Pim was very interesting. The topic 
for discussion was ‘‘Which makes the better Friend, a 
birthright member or one by convincement?’’ which was 
answered in two papers by Susan J. Sheppard and Freas 
Styer. The next meeting will be Fifth month 19th. 

BERTHA SLINGLUFF Harry, Secretary. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Third- month 24th, 1907. 
Lewis Pidgeon, who was chosen president pro-tem, read 
the 96th Psalm. 
selection entitled ‘‘Elizabeth Hussey Whittier.’’ Grace 
L. Bond’s paper, which had been read at Mountain Lake 
Park, was read by D. Arthur Robinson a selection from 


the Discipline was read for Jonathan W. Branson by Susan | 


T. Pidgeon. Lewis Pidgeon read a paper prepared by the 


Younger Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and he also | 


read the answer, given to the younger Friends of Park 

CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 

[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- | 
written. They must be in not later | 
than Third-day morning. ] 

5th mo. llth (7th-day).— Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at West (near Al- | 
liance), O., at lla.m. Ministers and | 
Elders, same day, at 10 a.m. 

5th mo. llth (7th-day).—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, | 
O., at 10 a.m. (standard time). Min- | 
isters and Elders, day before, at 2 
p.m. 

5th mo. 11th (7th-day).—New York 


Vernon Street; 


Comly, 1529 


Street; 
and Race Streets. 
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A reading by Emma J. Wilson was much en- | 


| answered the question: 


Charles W. Robinson read an interesting | 





ing homes for the week. 
the city having accommodation to offer 
to visiting Friends should notify the 
| committee: Clarkson Fogg, 
John Comly, 
| Centennial Avenue; Matilda K. Lobb, 

1702 North Eighteenth Street; Rebecca 
Centennial 
Elizabeth Middleton, 856 North Eighth 
Benjamin Walton, 


5th mo. 14th (3rd-day).—In Race 
Street Meeting House, under care of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee. 
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Avenue Meeting. Several members that were on duty, 
being absent, Chas. E. Clevenger read an article entitled: 
‘*Does License Pay?’’ Susan T. Pidgeon read a letter 
thanking the members of the Young Friends’ Association 
for aid rendered to Locust Point Social Settlement. After 
a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

BESSIE J. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


EASTON, MD.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was called to order by the president Dr. I., 
A. Barber, Third month 17th, at the home of Wm. H. 
Kemp. As it was the occasion of the half-year’s meeting, 
a larger number than usual were in attendance, including 
visiting Friends from a distance. The exercises of the 
evening opened with a full and instructive account of Mary 
Baker Eddy and her work, presented by Anna W. Byerly, 
which elicited a lively discussion. Elizabeth N. Taylor 
‘*What lines of Philanthropic 
work should most engage Friends’ attention?’’ The pro- 
gram closed with a reading by Florence A. Dixon, entitled 
‘*Live in to-day.’’ We were favored with helpful remarks 
from Mary Travilla of West Chester and encouraged by the 
presence of all the visitors. 

SALLIE P. Kemp, Secretary. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
in the Meeting house at 10.45 a.m. on Fourth month 14th, 
with a well-filled house. Walter W. Ely presided and 
Ethel C. Fell gave a review of the last meeting. Ellen 
K. Reeder read from the Discipline that portion which 
advises proper conversation. Emma A. Fell discussed 
Current Topics and Edith Michener read a poem. Eleanor 
D. Wood of Bryn Mawr gave a most instructive and inter- 


Friends in | (near Quaker City, Guernsey county, 
O.). Ministers and Elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 

1114 Mt. 5th mo. 25th (7th-day).—Blue River 
1529 | Quarterly Meeting, at Blue River 
(near Salem, Ind.), at 10 a.m. Min- 


Avenue; 


Fifteenth Housekeepers must 
be watchful, for great 
efforts are made to 
sell the alum baking 


7.45 p.m., Moral powders which every 


Monthly Meeting, at 16th and Ruther- 
furd Place, New York, at 2.30 p.m. 

5th mo. 12th 
more College Lectures on Quakerism, 
at 7.30 p.m. Last 
course. ‘‘Quaker Unity,’’ Dr. Joseph 
S. Walton, of George School. 

5th mo. 12th 
Friends’ Association of New York and 
3rooklyn, at 8 p.m. ‘‘Great World 
Movements and Their Enduring Influ- 
Socialism for the Future.’’ 
Paper by Edward Cornell. 

5th mo. 138th (2d-day). 


ences 


Meeting house, Philadelphia, 
Seventh-day before, at 10 a.m. 


following committee will be glad to 


help any Friends needing aid in secur- | Half-Yearly Meeting, at 


(1st-day).—Swarth- | 


lecture of the | 


(1st-day). — Young | 


Philadel- | 
phia Yearly Meeting, at Race Street | 
at 10 | 
a.m. Meeting of ministers and elders, | 


The | 


Education in the Schools, O. Edward 
Janney, Baltimore. 8.30 p.m., Tem- 
perance, Isabel G. Shortlidge; To- 
bacco, Henry W. Wilbur. Discussion | 
to follow each address. 

5th mo. 18th (7th-day). — Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Concord 
(near Colerain, Belmont County, O.). | 

5th mo. 19th (1st day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. J., at 
the home of Elizabeth Komori, No, | 
3 Bank Street, at 11 a. m. 

5th mo. 20th (2nd-day).—Easton | 
and Granville Half-Yearly Meeting, 
at Granville, N: Y., at ll a.m. Min- | 
isters and Elders, 7th-day before, at | 
3 p.m. 

5th mo. 21st (2nd-day). Fairfax | 
Quarterly Meeting, at Hopewell, 

5th mo. 22nd (4th-day).—Stillwater 
Richland 


physician will inform 
you are poisonous to 
the human system. 

The Government 
Report shows Royal 
Baking Powder to be 
an absolutely pure 
and healthful cream 
of tartar baking pow- 
der, and consumers 
who are prudent will 
make sure that no 
other enters into their 
food. 
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esting address on, ‘‘How the Bible Came down to Us.’’ | 
She also spoke acceptably at the First-day meeting. 


WHITHER. 


[Read by A. H. Moore at the Moore’s Mills, N. Y., 
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Whither all its toils and crosses, 
All its ceaseless weary strife. 


Questions quiver in the sunshine, 


When the summer clouds are curled, 
Quiver in the emerald grasses, 


Friends’ Association, Third month 3lst, it having been 


loaned him by an acquaintance, and never having been 


published]. 


Quiver in the circling world. 


In all things, from motes in atoms, 
And the babbling brooks that run, 


I have seen the grey clouds redden 
On the west horizon’s coasts, 
Deepening down the purple twilight 
Like the blood of slaughtered hosts. 


And I knew the day was dying 
As the shadows flitted by, 
And a thought took shape within me, 
Asking what it is to die? 
I have heard that question often, 
Whispered in the winds that blow 
Heard it in the opening roses, 
Heard it in the falling snow. 


Heard it in the red-winged sunrise, 
Gleaming through the autumn morn— 

Heard it in the whispering South-wind, 
Rustling through the yellow corn. 


In all things I hear the echo, 
Of that whisper sad and low— 
Whither comes our star of being, 
Whither leads the path we go? 


I have dreamed among the shadows, 
When the golden clouds were curled, 

Till I heard the mystic voices, 
Echoing back from world to world. 


Voices asking whence and whither? 
Whence this seeming aimless strife? 


To the comets, golden furrows, 
Circling round the central sun. 


All day long the forests shiver, 
Humming with an inner sound, 

All day speaks the running river, 
Like a voice from under ground 


Who shall answer? Who shall lead us 
Through life’s ceaseless, senseless din, 
Break this crust of sky—our prison, 
This blue shell that shuts us in? 


Voices call and fingers beckon, 
But they lead not anywhere, 
And the years run on forever, 
With their weary weight of care. 


Earth itself is but an island, 
In the shoreless sea of space, 

Man a speck—a mote—an atom, 
Made to glimmer on its face. 


Is it so? Hath not God’s finger, 
In all times that were and are, 
Pointing through the mists and darkness, 
Marked the path for sun and star? 


Why then do we stand and question 
All that has been and shall be? 
Why drink sorrow from the fountain, 
When the nectar sweet may be? 





isters and Elders, day before, at 2 


p.m. 

5th mo. 26th (ist-day)—Appointed 
meeting at old Radnor meeting-honse 
(now disused except for monthly meet- 
ing), Delaware Co., Pa., at 3.00 p. 
m.; under care of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Visiting Committee. 
Take train at Broad St., Philadelphia, 
at 1.45 p. m. for Rosemont, 

5th mo. 26th (lst-day)—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, closing meeting for the year, be- 
ing the First-day of Yearly Meeting, 
the session will be held in New York 
Meeting-house, 15th and Rutherfurd 
Place; 8 p. m. ‘‘Great World Move- 
ments and their Enduring Influences. ’’ 
Henry M. Haviland will introduce the 
discussion with a paper on ‘‘Enduring 
Influences.’’ 

5th mo. 27th (2nd-day).—Canada 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Pickering, 
Ontario. Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 3 p.m. 

5th mo. 27th (2nd-day).—Warring- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at Pipe Creek 
(near Union Bridge, Md.), at 10 a.m. 
Ministers and Elders, 7th-day before, 
at 3 p.m. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. | 
JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, | 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 





{623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
| Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 


BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 


OFFICES : 


| All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. | 


5th mo. 27th (2nd-day).—New York 
Yearly Meeting, at 16th St. and Ruth- 
erfurd Place, New York City, at 10 


| a.m. Ministers and Elders, 7th-day 


before, 10 a.m. 

5th mo. 30th (5th-day).—Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, at Buckingham 
(Bycot or Lahaska Rail-road Station) , 
at 10 a. m. Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 11 a.m. 

5th mo. 31st (6th-day)—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Dear-Creek (4 


| miles to Conowingo on the C, & P. D. 


R. R.), at 10 a, m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 2 p. m. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, _ 
WHITE WYANDOTTEsS. 

Fine, pure bred birds, and every one a profit pro- 
ducer. Just the kind of stock you need. Big, 
strong, hardy hens, that lay eggs which hatch 
out husky little feliows that come with stamina 


| enough to live and grow. Eggs, $2 per setting ; 
three settings, $5 ; $6 per 100; $60 per 1000. 


Ss. B. & E, W. TWINING, 
Yardley, Pa, 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 





